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Madagascar 


Red Isle, Ile de Boeuf, Island of Mystery—these 
are some of the many names, each revealing some 
feature, that have been applied to the thousand- 
mile-long island of Madagascar, lying 250 to 500 
miles off southeast Africa. Covering 227,736 square 
miles, it ranks fourth among world islands and is 
larger than the 12 states from Maine to Virginia. 
Its population in 1958 is about five million. 

What are its geographic keynotes? — isolation; 
physical diversity; high degree of dependence on 
agriculture; islands of actual and potential richness 
in a sea of relative poverty; tribal and human 
variety in part offset by the unifying influences of 
a common language, nationalism, and the govern- 
ing power, France; inflation; imbalance in foreign 
accounts; and a threatening population explosion. 


THE LEGACY OF HISTORY. The origins of the 
Malgache are shrouded in mystery. Most earlier 
accounts claimed that groups migrated Kon-tiki 
style first from Melanesia, then from Malayo- 
Polynesia, finding a primitive, perhaps pygmy 
population, the Vazimba, upon arrival. The com- 
mon language, akin to languages spoken in Indo- 
nesia today, and the wide dispersion of paddy rice 
cultivation, support this theory. More recent studies 
conclude, however, that the black peoples of Mada- 
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gascar are basically unlike those of Melanesia and 
that the bulk of the population is descended from 
African migrants, while the Merina came along 
the trades from Indonesia perhaps 2,200 years ago. 
The inclusion of Bantu-Swahili words in Malgache, 
the physiological types of the coastal tribes, and the 
presence of a “cattle culture” like that in Africa 
support this theory. 

There is evidence of Arabic influence along the 
coasts beginning in about the twelfth century. But 
the written history of Madagascar starts in 1500 
A.D., when Portuguese explorers sighted the island, 
though they did not effect a landing until 1506. 
The French attempted to found a settlement in 
the south in the seventeenth century, and in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the French and 
British secured trading and other rights in places, 
the French actually being ceded the islands of 
Nossi-Bé and Ste. Marie. 

The tribes of Madagascar during this period were 
fairly well separated and often isolated, though 
intertribal wars were not uncommon. The Sakalava 
did form a veritable empire in the west in the 
seventeenth century, and the unification of the 
Merina, previously split into numerous sub-groups 
living in fortified villages in the central highlands, 
began about 1620 when Andrianjaka installed him- 
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self on a hill in the middle of the Betsimitatatra 
Plain. His village later was to become one of the 
most beautiful of capital cities, “Vananarive. ‘The 
power of the Merina really grew in the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries when they 
became fully united under Andrianampoinimerina, 
who then subjugated the Sihanaka to the north and 
the Betsileo to the south. Succeeding kings and 
queens gradually widened the realm until almost 
the whole island was included. 

The modern history of Madagascar begins with 
the first Franco-Merina war in 1885, caused by 
violations of French rights acquired in 1840. Con- 
tinued violations and intrigue led to the campaign 
of 1895, after which the island was declared a 
Colony. The following years were largely ones of 
peaceful development, though the British felt 
obliged to take control from the Vichy French in 
1942 to prevent the Japanese from seizing the 
magnificent harbor of Diégo Suarez. After the war 
the island quickly reverted to the French, and the 
Colony became a Territory in the French Union. 

Before intended reforms could be adopted, one 
of the most serious revolts in postwar Africa broke 
out in March 1947, led by dissatisfied Merina and 
fanned by tribal and nationalistic ardor. Some 
80,000 persons perished and 10,000 properties were 
damaged. Order was restored in the settled areas 
in three months, but the war was not completely 
ended until late 1948. Since then the French have 
redoubled their efforts to develop the island; many 
social, political, and economic reforms have been 
instituted, and a real effort has been made to frat- 
ernize with and understand the Malgache people. 
With the exception of sporadic strikes, conditions 
are now stable and most Malgache appear to favor 
evolution toward independence, possibly with some 
association in the French Union. 


THE PEOPLE. Indigenous Malgache comprise 
about 98 per cent of the population, though they 
are split into numerous tribes with varying degrees 
of cohesion and admixture. The most advanced 
Merina are concentrated in the central highlands 
and include the greater part of the évolués em- 
ployed in government and other services. Their 
level of literacy, standards of dress, diet, and hous- 
ing, their artisan ability, and their political aware- 
ness are superior to other groups, though the 
Betsileo are not far behind. The less-developed 


tribes are situated in the west and south, where a 
high degree of self-sufficiency is characteristic. Most 


of the Malgache are nominally Christians, though 
their religious psychology often retains animist 
traits, an emphasis on death, and a quasi-sacred 
attitude toward rice or cattle. 

Many of the 80,000 “French” on the island are 
metis or persons of mixed blood. About 12,000 
are Malgache from Ste. Marie, whose populace was 
granted citizenship rights years ago, and about 1,400 
are naturalized French of Hindu or Chinese origin. 
Most of these “French” are artisans, merchants, or 
small colons, some of whose practices have been 
resented by Malgache peasants, and they do not 
contribute, man for man, as effectively as the metro- 
politan French. The latter group is associated with 
the government, the big commercial and transport 
organizations, the large-scale rice, sugar, sisal, and 
other plantations, and with the missions. 

The 7,000 Chinese, 14,600 Indians, and 432 
Greeks classified as “foreign” are primarily con- 
cerned with commerce and have penetrated into the 
remote parts of the island with their small shops. 
The only sizable American group are Lutheran 
missionaries scattered through the south. 

The population is very unevenly distributed. 
Densities run to more than 100 per square mile 
along the east coast and on the central highlands, 
and below five in much of the west and south. The 
only city is Tananarive, with over 200,000 people. 
Until recently the rate of population growth was 
slow, but since a successful anti-malaria campaign 
and other socio-medical improvements the yearly 
increases have jumped—from 10,978 in 1946 to 
137,000 in 1956. This demographic boom presages 
increased need for development expenditures, espe- 
cially considering the high proportion under 15 
years of age. 


PHYSICAL INFLUENCES. The location of Mada- 
gascar has a profound influence on the economy, 
an influence which is compounded by the difficulty 
of approach and the nature of the topography. Near 
the end of ocean routes, further removed from 
European markets than competing areas, Madagas- 
car has had to emphasize high-value, low-bulk 
products. 

The compactness of the island and the general 
absence of protected harbors are major physical 
deficiencies. They reduce the ability to use low-cost 
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water transport, require heavier expenditure on 


roads than the economy can sustain, and contribute 
to the high cost of port operations. 

Topographically there are three or four large 
divisions starting on the east with a narrow down- 
faulted coastal plain which rises in one or two sharp 
scarps to the central highlands. The Lake Alaotra- 
Mangoro Valley occupies an intermediate shelf near 
the middle of the island. 

The central highlands, 720 miles long and as 
much as 240 miles wide, are predominantly in slope, 
which has reduced their usefulness and contributed 
to widespread severe erosion. Access to the Merina 
and Betsileo country is made more difficult by 
bounding scarps and the lack of navigable streams, 
while movement within the highlands is impeded 
by an endless series of rounded hills. Volcanic and 
granitic masses rise several thousand feet above the 
average altitudes of 3,900 to 4,600 feet. 

The western side of the island is a 60 to 120 mile 
wide belt of coastal plains and low plateaus often 
separated from the central highlands by a deeply 
eroded zone. 

A variety of temperatures and a rainfall ranging 
from less than 20 inches a year in the southwest to 
more than 100 on the east coast permit a broad 
gamut of crops, including many middle-latitude ones 
in the highlands. 

Misuse by man has degraded about 70 per cent 
of the island’s vegetation. In the 10 to 1314 per 
cent of the area in tropical rainforest, secondary 
growth predominates. Fires have obliterated a vast 
forest area in the central highlands, which are now 
covered mainly by low-quality grasses, and over- 
grazing and destruction of savanna woodlands have 
degraded the west and south. But one may still 
marvel at the variety and beauty of the vegetation. 

The name “Red Isle’’ was derived from the prev- 
alence of leached, lateritic soils, which cover an 
estimated two-thirds of the island. The good to 
superior soils are largely azonal: scattered volcanics 
or alluvials of the flood plains and deltas. The valley 
soils of the central highlands, used for paddy culti- 
vation, are fairly rich despite their lateritic origin. 

This is the land of the lemur, crocodiles abound 
in the water courses of the west, snakes are plenti- 
ful everywhere, but there is a general absence of 
big game. Large-scale campaigns have reduced the 
menace of malaria-bearing mosquitoes and of lo- 
custs. Very important, there are no tsetse flies, so 


cattle may be kept in all parts of the island and 
the development of a mixed agriculture is possible 
in rainforest and savanna areas. 

The physical attributes of Madagascar are, then, 
not bountiful, but there are numerous well- 
endowed sub-regions where water control, adoption 
of improved techniques, and adequate transport 
would permit a greatly expanded agricultural pro- 
duction. Vast areas in the climatically favored 
central highlands could be more effectively used by 
reforesting the steeper slopes, contour plowing the 
gentler slopes, and constructing new paddies and 
fish ponds in the basins. 


LAND USE. About 75 per cent of the Malgache 
population is concerned with tillage agriculture or 
grazing, and the value of farm exports is 88.8 per 
cent of the total. Less than three per cent of the 
island is cultivated, there being a great concentra- 
tion of activity in the valleys of all the regions and 
sparse use of the vast surrounding areas. Contact 
from one region to another is usually tenuous, 
creating a pattern of productive centers tied more 
by the sea than by the land. 

Paddy rice, occupying about 60 per cent of the 
cultivated surface, is the main crop and the second 
export. Magnificent systems of terracing and water 
control have been laboriously constructed in the 
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Merina and Betsileo country. Other staple crops 
include corn, peanuts, manioc, sorghum, peas and 
beans, and bananas. 

Coffee, occupying about 12 per cent of the culti- 
vated area, is the most important export crop, 
representing 43 per cent of exports by value in 
1956. A concerted effort has been made since 1954 
to replace old trees, improve processing, and extend 
quality control to coffee exports, and the success of 
this program has rejuvenated a dying industry. 

Truly remarkable is the variety of export crops. 
Following coffee and rice are cloves, tobacco, 
vanilla, raphia, peanuts, sugar, manioc and tapioca, 
essential oils, sisal, peas, and pepper in that order. 
Such diversity gives strength to the economy, but 
Madagascar has suffered from inadequate markets 
for some specialties and from stagnation in the 
production of others. As a consequence, its economy 
is not as buoyant as some of its one-product com- 
petitors. Tax relief and other incentives have had 
to be applied to coffee, rice, sisal, and tung oil. 

Most farms are tiny, peasant holdings. Large 
plantations are confined generally to the rice and 
manioc producers of Lake Alaotra, the huge new 
sugar estates on the Mahavavy River, and the sisal 


farms along the Mandraré. Smaller European 


estates produce a large part of the essential oils, 
tobacco, and vanilla, and minor shares of other 
crops. A well-rounded improvement program has 
been pushed in the last decade, including support 
of cooperatives, provision of improved seeds and 
fertilizers, introduction of new crops (especially 
cotton) , extension of hydraulic control, easier se- 
curing of land rights, and control of exploitative 
practices. 

Zebu cattle are raised in all parts of the island, 
though they are the main concern only of graziers 
in the west. Cattle are used for trampling rice 
fields and for pulling small carts, but little care is 
taken of them and there is no selective breeding. 
Progress is impeded by a head tax on cattle and by 
cultural attitudes regarding them—cattle thievery, 
for instance, is a measure of virility in some tribes. 
The value of livestock products declined from 15.9 
per cent of the total in 1939 to 5.3 in 1956, and 
only a concerted effort will restore their importance 
on this erstwhile “Ile de Boeuf.” The goal should 
be a mixed agriculture to replace the present non- 
integrated systems. 


OTHER ISLAND ACTIVITIES. The coastal dwell- 
ers do some fishing, especially the Vezo in the 
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